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FOREWORD 


The role of the Food Advisory Committee (FAC) has undergone considerable, though 
gradual, change in the past few years. The Committee’s recommendations used to 
form the basis of independent UK legislation, whether on food safety and 
composition or on labelling. Nowadays the Committee’s advice leads either to non- 
regulatory guidance or to a UK negotiating line in EC discussions. With but one 
voice in.a Community of twelve, harmonised EC legislation inevitably means that 
national advisory bodies each have less immediate influence than when their advice 
could be directly implemented in their respective Member States. 


There are compensating gains. Timely advice can influence not just UK but also EC 
policy. For example, the work which the Committee did on colours in food a few 
years ago came to fruition when the European Commission used the FAC’s Report 
as a basis for its proposal for EC-wide legislation. Thus, it has become even more 
important for the FAC to devote much attention to topics before EC proposals have 
been formulated. 


One particular matter of public interest on which the FAC has spent much time is 
the labelling of foods produced using genetically modified organisms. The 
Committee has considered the issues over more than three years and has carefully 
listened to all arguments and often very divergent views. The Committee formally 
consulted on two occasions before deciding upon its advice to Ministers. It has tried 
to identify consumers’ main concerns and where they may find labelling helpful. 
With the help of the committee chaired by the Rev. Dr Polkinghorne, the FAC thinks 
that it has found a sensible way through. The Committee will now be interested to 
see how this advice is taken into account when EC rules are framed. 


The desire for greater scientific co-operation in the food area has been recognised by 
the European Commission with an EC Directive setting out a framework being 
adopted this year. This should lead to a more obviously co-ordinated approach to the 
assessment of food safety issues, with the possibility of advisory committees such as 
the FAC carrying out EC-wide work. 


The Committee welcomes public interest in its work and is anxious to respond. Its 
principal reports have always been published and its advice to Ministers is made 
public. I hope that the fuller commentary which is now included in the press 
releases of the proceedings of its meetings is seen as a move to even greater 
transparency in the workings of the Committee. 


Finally, I would like to thank those other advisory committees which have helped 
the FAC in its work. The FAC has again been indebted above all to the Committee 
on Toxicity of Chemicals in Food, Consumer Products and the Environment, without 
whose advice on safety aspects the FAC would not be able to function. The FAC 
looks forward to continued co-operation on both a UK and EC basis. 
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Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION 


TERMS OF REFERENCE AND MEMBERSHIP 


1. The Food Advisory Committee (FAC) is an independent non-statutory body 
appointed by Ministers and has the following terms of reference: 


“To assess the risk to humans of chemicals which are used or occur in or on food 
and to advise Ministers on the exercise of powers in the Food Safety Act 1990 
relating to the labelling, composition and chemical safety of food. In exercising 
its functions the Food Advisory Committee will take the advice and work of the 
Committee on Toxicity of Chemicals in Food, Consumer Products and the 
Environment and other relevant advisory committees into account.” 


2. The Committee’s main task is to review and prepare reports on all matters 
within its terms of reference and where necessary to make recommendations for 
legislation. The Committee gives its advice to Ministers who may then decide to 
make that advice public. Its role and its relationship with other committees are 
described in more detail at Annex I. 


3. A list of the membership of the Committee is at Annex II. The term of 
appointment for one member, Mr Denis Cumming (Director of Quality Assurance, 
Safeway plc), expired at the end of October 1993. He was replaced by Dr Richard 
Pugh (Technical Director, Tesco Stores Ltd). 


4. Members are appointed to the FAC because of the expertise they have gained 
through their professional involvement with the food industry or food issues 
generally. Committee members are reminded at the start of each meeting of the 
requirement to declare any interest in matters to be discussed. The Chairman may 
then, at his discretion, limit the participation of a member in a discussion. 
Ministers consider it important that the Committee’s advice should not be subject to 
suspicion of bias on the grounds of undeclared commercial interests. To this end a 
formal register of members’ interests has been established. The register is at Annex 
III of this Report. 


5. This Report covers the business considered at the five meetings held by the 
Committee during 1998. 


THE COMMITTEE’S WORK IN 1993 
I LABELLING AND INFORMATION 


Labelling of foods produced using genetically modified organisms 


6. This year the Committee concluded its lengthy consideration of this complex 
issue, which it had begun in 1990. In April the Committee put in hand a full 
consultation of all interested parties on revised draft Guidelines. In the consultation 
paper the Committee set out its views on why and how certain genetically modified 
(GM) foods might be required to be labelled. It sought views on the criteria against 
which the need for labelling should be considered. 


7. The consultation produced over 70 responses. These comments, and the 
recommendations made in the Report of the Committee on the Ethics of Genetic 
Modification and Food Use which was published on 20 September 1993”, greatly 
assisted the Committee in its deliberations. 


8. The Committee examined the results of the consultation in two stages. Firstly, 
it considered when GM foods should be labelled. It took the view that it would be 
unrealistic to require the labelling of every single food whose production had at 
some stage involved genetic modification. This would be impracticable since it is 
frequently extremely difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish analytically between 
foods in which the process has played some part and foods entirely produced by 
more conventional methods. In any case a blanket provision could not give specific 
information to address directly the actual concerns expressed in the consultation by 
consumer organisations. Moreover, given the limited space available on labels, such 
a requirement could detract from more important consumer information such as 
instructions on food safety. The Committee was also concerned that a general 
labelling requirement could act as a deterrent to the development of the technology 
with a consequent discouragement of new products and hence a reduction in the 
range of foodstuffs available to consumers. 


9. However, the Committee considered it very important that there should be 
provision for choice in relation to those foods which raised real concerns for a 
significant proportion of the population. Therefore, the Committee proposed that a 
GM food should be labelled if it: 


(a) contains a copy gene* originally derived from a human; 

(b) contains a copy gene originally derived from an animal which is the subject of 
religious dietary restrictions; or 

(c) is plant or microbial material and contains a copy gene originally derived from 
an animal. 


10. These rules would not apply if the inserted copy gene had been destroyed by 
processing and was not, therefore, present in the food. This advice was accepted by 


Ministers and announced in response to a Parliamentary Question in November 
1993. 


*Genetic modification does not involve the introduction into an organism of a gene from a particular specimen but 
the use of copies of that gene produced by laboratory techniques. 
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ll. The Committee then went on to consider the appropriate forms of labelling 
which might be required to indicate the presence of copy genes in a foodstuff. The 
Committee felt strongly that, if the criteria for labelling were met, the requirement 
for a labelling declaration should be a statutory one. It did not consider that 
labelling could be satisfactorily achieved by other means, such as non-statutory 
guidelines. 


12. Based on the evidence which the consultation exercise produced, the 
Committee considered that the primary concern of consumers was to be able to 
identify when a copy gene likely to be a cause of concern to a significant proportion 
of the population was present in a foodstuff. This was reflected in the criteria which 
it recommended should trigger a labelling declaration. As far as the form of 
labelling was concerned, it concluded that what was required was a simple 
declaration — “contains copies of x genes” (where x is human, pig, etc.). For single- 
ingredient foods and foods sold loose, it considered that the declaration should form 
part of, or accompany, the name under which the food was offered for sale. For 
prepacked foods with ingredients that contained copy genes, it recommended that 
the statement should be required to accompany the name of the ingredient in the 
list of ingredients. However, the Committee considered that if the copy gene was 
present in an ingredient which under current rules did not need to be listed, the 
declaration about its presence should nevertheless be made, either in the 
ingredients list or next to the name of the food. 


13. The Committee was conscious that the general public was not familiar with the 
ways in which genetic modification technology might be used in the manufacture of 
foodstuffs. It therefore recommended that a public information campaign should be 
undertaken with a view to increasing understanding of the concept of GM 
technology, its potential application, and its use in food production. The Committee 
considered that the recommendations concerning the labelling of foods produced 
using genetically modified organisms should be reviewed in due course in the light 
of any developments of such technology and its use in the manufacture of foodstuffs, 
and any consequential changes in consumer perceptions relating to the use of the 
technology. 


14. This advice was announced by a press release® and accepted by Ministers.“ 


Review of consumers’ information needs in catering establishments 


15. The Committee’s earlier consideration of the issue was reported in the 1992 
Annual Report.” In March 1993 Ministers accepted recommendations that there 
was no need for statutory action in this area but that caterers should be encouraged 
to provide more information on the matters of interest to consumers, as shown by 
the results of the National Consumer Council survey data.” The views of interested 
parties were sought and the Committee was pleased to note that its review and the 
results of the survey were well received. It reaffirmed to Ministers its earlier 
recommendations and asked to be kept informed of the progress by the Catering 
Working Group of the Nutrition Task Force in preparing voluntary nutritional 
guidelines for caterers. 


Graphical representation of nutrient levels on food labels 


16. In June 1992 the Committee asked that a consultation exercise be undertaken 
on its initial views regarding the graphical representation of nutrients on food 


labels. This was carried out early in 1993, but proved inconclusive in identifying 
preferred graphical formats. The Committee doubted whether further research 
would resolve the issue and requested a paper for a future meeting to include 
information on the work already undertaken on this subject, including that being 
done in the United States. 


II ADDITIVES AND OTHER SUBSTANCES USED IN, OR IN CONNECTION 
WITH, FOOD 


Mineral hydrocarbons in food 


17. Mineral hydrocarbons are substances composed of hydrogen and carbon from a 
mineral source. They can occur in solid (wax) or liquid (oil) forms. They have in the 
past been used in or on food for a variety of functions, such as to prevent dried fruit 
from sticking together; to polish or glaze sugar confectionery; to promote shelf 
stability of chewing gum; to lubricate dough dividers used in bread making; to 
minimise both evaporation and mould growth when used as a wax on cheese; and as 
a lubricant or greasing agent in the preparation of a range of foods. Their current 
uses in food are regulated by the Mineral Hydrocarbons in Food Regulations 1966,” 
which prohibit all but a few specified exemptions. 


18. The FAC and the Committee on Toxicity of Chemicals in Food, Consumer 
Products and the Environment (COT) last considered the use of mineral 
hydrocarbons in food in 1988. The Committees advised Ministers to extend the 
prohibition on the use of mineral hydrocarbons in food and Ministers subsequently 
announced their intention to extend the prohibition® and consulted on proposals. It 
became clear from the consultation that further restrictions presented some legal 
and enforcement complications and that many important uses of mineral 
hydrocarbons were being discontinued anyway. In addition, further relevant 
research was being undertaken. The planned restrictions were therefore deferred 
until the further research had been completed and considered by the COT. 


19. The COT completed its consideration of the recent research in July 1998. It 
noted the toxicity or probable toxicity of some of the substances tested and 
recommended that: 


(a) all mineral hydrocarbon oils were unacceptable for use in food; 


(b) with the exception of the microcrystalline waxes described in (c) below, all other 
mineral hydrocarbon waxes were unacceptable for use in food; and 


(c) high-melting-point wax and high-sulphur microcrystalline wax, as tested in the 
studies considered by the COT, were temporarily acceptable for use in food, 
including chewing gum base, subject to a temporary group acceptable daily 
intake (ADI) for 1993-1996 of 0-10 mg/kg bodyweight/day. 


20. The FAC subsequently considered and endorsed the COT’s advice and agreed 
specifications for high-melting-point wax as being temporarily acceptable. It also 
discussed specifications for high-sulphur wax and its advice will be announced 
when these have been considered by Ministers. 


21. The Committee considered the uses of mineral hydrocarbons in food and, in 
particular, the likely intake of mineral hydrocarbon wax for a typical consumer. It 
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assessed that intakes of mineral hydrocarbon waxes from the wax coating of cheese, 
from defeathered ducks and from chewing gum should be well within the temporary 
ADI for a typical consumer and therefore concluded that these uses of mineral 
hydrocarbon waxes complying with the specification should be permitted. However, 
in view of the COT’s temporary acceptance of the specified mineral hydrocarbon 
waxes, the Committee asked that it should be made clear that the further data 
requested by the COT would need to be provided by 1996 and that the COT would 
need to be reassured as to their safety-in-use if they were to be permitted after that 
date. 


22. The Committee also considered the position of the use of mineral hydrocarbons 
in food contact materials and noted that this was an EC-controlled area in which 
unilateral UK legislation was inappropriate. It noted that the European 
Commission’s Scientific Committee for Food (SCF) was due to examine the data 
considered by the COT and urged that this review should be given priority. If the 
SCF reached the same conclusions as the COT, the Commission should be pressed 
to come forward with proposals for horizontal EC legislation. 


23. The Committee’s advice was accepted by Ministers and an announcement was 
made.” 


Butylated hydroxyanisole (BHA) 


24. BHA is a permitted antioxidant under the Antioxidants in Food Regulations 
1978.9 In the light of the COT’s setting of an ADI for BHA of 0-5 mg/kg 
bodyweight/day, the FAC considered the proposed entry for BHA in the EC 
Commission’s proposal for a Council Directive on Food Additives other than Colours 
and Sweeteners.” Whilst it was recognised that adoption of the EC proposal would 
allow a greater intake by consumers of BHA than currently permitted under UK 
legislation, information showed that even an extreme consumer was unlikely to 
ingest more than one-tenth of the ADI set by the COT. As there were thus no safety 
concerns, the Committee accepted the proposed entry. Ministers accepted this 
advice which was used in the Brussels negotiations on this proposed Directive. 
Under the current proposals for which a common position has now been adopted, 
this substance is listed as a permitted antioxidant in a limited range of foodstuffs. 


Gellan gum 


25. Gellan gum is a relatively new gelling agent which is not yet permitted for use 
in foodstuffs for human consumption in the EC. The Committee’s 1992 Annual 
Report® noted that the SCF and the Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Food 
Additives (JECFA) had each set an ADI “not specified” for gellan gum in 1989 and 
1991, respectively. The term “not specified” is used when the estimated consumption 
of an additive is expected to be well below any numerical value that would normally 
be assigned to an ADI. The Committee was asked to consider the proposed inclusion 
of gellan gum in the Directive on Food Additives other than Colours and 
Sweeteners.” 


26. The COT set an ADI “not specified” for gellan gum on the basis that current 
projected intake levels did not raise any safety concerns, but advised that the use of 
gellan gum should not be extended to foods specially prepared for infants and young 
children. It asked to see estimates of actual intake data three years after gellan 
gum’s approval for food use, in case actual intakes prove to be higher than those 
projected. 


27. The Committee accepted the COT’s advice and recommended that gellan gum 
should be permitted for use at quantum satis (q.s.) in those foodstuffs for which it 
had accepted a technological need: in confectionery, jams and jellies, water-based 
gels, pie fillings and puddings, icings and frostings, and dairy products. The 
Committee’s advice was accepted by Ministers and was used in the negotiations on 
the proposed Directive, on which a common position has now been adopted. The text 
of the common position will permit the use of gellan gum in a wide range of 
foodstuffs, which Ministers felt able to support, given the COT’s ADI “not specified”. 
It will not be permitted for use in foods specially prepared for infants and young 
children. 


Carrageenan 


28. Carrageenan is a gelling agent and stabiliser. It was included in the 
Committee’s Reviews of the Emulsifiers and Stabilisers in Food Regulations and of 
the Use of Additives in Foods Specially Prepared for Infants and Young Children, 
both of which were published in May 1992.” Comments on the reviews were 
invited and the responses included a submission from industry containing further 
toxicological data on carrageenan and requesting its reclassification into Group A 
(i.e. acceptable for use in food). 


29. The COT, which had classified it as being only provisionally acceptable for use 
in food (i.e. Group B), was not, however, reassured by the additional data and 
confirmed its earlier request for further work on the immunological consequences of 
uptake of carrageenan across the gut. It also reconfirmed its recommendation that 
carrageenan should not be permitted in infant formulae or any other food specially 
prepared for infants and young children. The Committee endorsed the COT’s advice, 
in addition to reaffirming the other recommendations which it had made in both its 
reviews. The Committee’s advice had formed the basis of the UK negotiating line in 
discussions on the proposed Directive on Additives other than Colours and 
Sweeteners,’ and this substance has now been listed as a permitted additive for a 
range of foods in the text of the common position on the proposed Directive. 
However, while agreement was reached that it should not be permitted in infant 
formulae, the UK was unable to persuade other Member States that it should not be 
permitted in follow-on formulae. 


Caffeine in soft drinks 


30. The Committee considered this issue following a request from the Food 
Minister for the Committee to review its original recommendation, made in 1988, 
that regulations be introduced setting a maximum level of 125 mg/l] of caffeine in 
soft drinks. The Committee recognised that circumstances had changed and that as 
national legislation could not control all imports, such a limit would put UK 
producers at a disadvantage without necessarily protecting UK consumers. The 
Committee remained concerned, however, about the possible effects of high caffeine 
consumption, particularly on children, and reaffirmed its advice that levels of 
caffeine in soft drinks in excess of 125 mg/l were undesirable. The Committee 
recommended that the EC Commission be asked to have this issue examined by the 
SCF with a view to bringing in Community-wide legislation which would set a 
suitable limit for caffeine. It also recommended that manufacturers should be asked 
to consider, as part of good practice, indicating on labels that only limited amounts 
of high-caffeine soft drinks should be given to babies and young children. 


31. The Committee’s advice is being considered by Ministers. 
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Tetrafluoroethane 


32. Before substances are permitted for use in food, an assessment is made both of 
their safety and the need for them. In assessing the need for a particular substance, 
the FAC must be satisfied by adequate supporting evidence that there is a clear 
benefit to the consumer that cannot reasonably be achieved by use of an already 
permitted substance, or by any other means. 


33. The Committee accepted the case of need for tetrafluoroethane (TFE), which 
can be used as a solvent to extract natural essential oils from plant material for food 
use as flavourings. It felt that TFE would present an effective and economic means 
of preparing a broad range of good-quality herb and spice extracts containing 
extremely low solvent residues. TFE met three of the Committee’s published criteria 
for the assessment of “need”: 


(a) the need for food to be presented in a palatable and attractive manner; 
(b) the extension of dietary choice; and 


(c) economic advantage. 


In addition to these criteria being met, the Committee considered that there could 
be both environmental advantages from using TFE and safety advantages for those 
having to handle the TFE process rather than existing methods of extraction. 


34. The Committee’s advice has been relayed to the EC Commission, which has 
been asked to seek a safety assessment by the SCF. If this proves to be favourable, 
the next step would be for the Commission to propose an amendment to the EC 
Extraction Solvents Directive™ so as to permit this use of TFE. 


Ill SAFETY ISSUES 


Review of herbal ingredients 


35. The Committee began a review in 1992 of the safety-in-use of five herbal 
ingredients for which the Medicines Control Agency had withdrawn product 
licences. The first herbal ingredient considered was comfrey. Comfrey contains 
compounds known as pyrrolizidine alkaloids (PAs) which can cause liver damage. 
The Committee noted that comfrey products were available in several forms: as 
tablets or capsules, as roots or leaves, and in herbal teas. 


36. A study commissioned at the MAFF Food Science Laboratory had examined the 
PA content of such comfrey products and found varying quantities of alkaloid 
present. Against this background the COT recommended that the public should be 
warned of the potential dangers associated with the consumption of comfrey and 
products containing comfrey; concentrated forms of comfrey such as tablets and 
capsules should no longer be available; and, while comfrey teas and tinctures made 
from leaves could continue to be available, the public should be advised against the 
ingestion of comfrey root and leaves, and of teas and infusions made from comfrey 
root. 


37. The Committee considered how the recommendations of the COT should be 
taken forward, bearing in mind that in some forms comfrey might also be used in 
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external applications (e.g. for poultices). To ensure that consumer exposure to PAs 
was substantially reduced, it recommended: 


(a) the withdrawal from the market of comfrey tables and capsules; 


(b) the inclusion of a warning label on products advising against the ingestion of 
comfrey root in any form (including infusion) and the ingestion of comfrey 
leaves except in the form of teas and infusions; 


(c) information should be made widely available to the public on the potential 
dangers associated with the consumption of comfrey and the products in which 
it is used; and 


(d) notification of the findings and the action taken should be made to the EC 
Commission so as to facilitate a Community-wide safety assessment by the 


SCF. 


38. Ministers accepted the Committee’s recommendations. The health food trade 
voluntarily agreed to the withdrawal of comfrey tablets and capsules and the 
labelling of other products. MAFF issued a leaflet on comfrey and informed the EC 
Commission. An announcement was made in March 1993.” 


39. There were not enough data for the COT to advise on the safety of the four 
remaining herbal ingredients: broom, mistletoe, sassafras and Senecio aureus. 
However, very little evidence could be found of their use in food. The FAC asked for 
these substances to be kept under review, in particular those sold in concentrated 
form or those which might be consumed in quantity by certain groups. It 
recommended that the health food trade should be approached on the issue to 
encourage it to undertake research into the safety of its products. The Committee 
also acknowledged the useful work of the National Poisons Unit in monitoring 
poisoning incidents involving herbal ingredients and welcomed the continuation of 
this work. Ministers accepted this advice. 


Chemical contaminant limits - lead 


40. A Framework EC Regulation on Contaminants in Food was agreed and came 
into effect in March 1993,°° putting the Commission in a position to make detailed 
proposals on individual contaminants. Lead limits were seen as an early candidate 
for harmonisation and the Committee was asked to advise on the UK’s negotiating 
objectives. Taking account of the COT’s recommendation that intake should be as 
low as technologically achievable, the Committee considered that the aim should be 
to secure limits close to those values found from surveillance. 


41. The Committee was also asked to consider the general approach to setting 
limits for individual contaminants, given that it was becoming more common in 
some Member States to use sampling plans to establish average contamination to 
which limits were related. It recommended that in general the UK should support 
the development and adoption of sampling plans where this was appropriate. 


Patulin in apple juice 


42. The Committee’s consideration of patulin in apple juice was reported in the 
1992 Annual Report.® In 1993 the Committee studied the results of further MAFF 
surveillance and industry’s own monitoring data. It welcomed industry’s efforts to 
reduce contamination by patulin and noted that the results were reassuring, with a 
substantial majority of samples not exceeding the advisory level of 50 micrograms 
per litre (ug/l) of apple juice. Those few samples which exceeded the advisory level 
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have been followed up and appropriate action taken. The Committee wanted to see 
continued improvements in analytical methods for detecting patulin and to see the 
results of further surveillance data in one year’s time. MAFF has commissioned a 
study of the factors which influence patulin contamination of juice from certain 
apples found to contain elevated levels, even though visually perfect fruit was being 
used in juice production. The Committee will consider whether the advisory level of 
50 pg/l of apple juice should be lowered once this two-year study is completed. 


Chloropropanols in hydrolysed vegetable protein (HVP) 


43. HVP has been used for many years as a food ingredient to flavour a variety of 
savoury foods including many processed and prepared foods, soups, gravy mixes, 
savoury snacks and bouillon cubes. In the 1980s it was realised that the procedure 
used to manufacture HVP could generate undesirable contaminants known as 
chloropropanols, the amounts produced depending on the manufacturing conditions 
and the vegetable sources used. The most abundant of the chloropropanols is 3- 
monochloro-1,2 propanediol (3-MCPD). In June 1990 the SCF recommended that 
levels of this contaminant in HVP should not exceed 10 mg/kg. Since this 
recommendation, MAFF has carried out two surveys (in 1990 and 1992) of products 
known to contain HVP. Samples were analysed for 3-MCPD and for the potentially 
toxic compound 1,3-dichloropropan-2-ol (1,3-DCP). The SCF has set a recommended 
limit for 1,3-DCP of 0.05 mg/kg. 


44. The latest survey showed that, since 1990, levels of both 3-MCPD and 1,3-DCP 
had fallen, but that some samples still contained levels of 3-MCPD above SCF 
recommendations. The Committee was reasonably content with the results of the 
survey, but wished to see the situation monitored. The Committee also endorsed 
action taken by officials who had met trade associations and HVP manufacturers to 
discuss steps that should be taken to ensure that in future all HVP products 
supplied for use in the UK comply with SCF recommendations. 


Fortification of food with added vitamins and minerals 


45. The Committee considered the current practices in the UK for:various foods 
that had been fortified with vitamins and minerals and the effects they had on 
diets, noting that for some groups those foods made an important -contribution to 
the intake of some nutrients. In noting the interest that was being generated in this 
area, whilst the Committee was of the view that food fortification had not brought 
to light any general problems of over-consumption, it supported the need for 
continued monitoring of intakes, particularly in the younger age groups (where 
consumption of some types of fortified foods could be extreme). 


Food Surveillance Paper on aluminium in food 


46. In conjunction with advice from the COT, the Committee considered a report 
describing the results of surveys and research that had been carried out on 
aluminium in food since the Steering Group on Chemical Aspects of Food 
Surveillance (SGCAFS) last reported on this subject in 1985."” It considered the 
data given on the concentrations of aluminium in food and beverages and on the 
dietary intakes of aluminium by adults and infants, and was reassured that they 
were well within the provisional tolerable weekly intake (PTWI) set by JECFA. The 
Committee’s comments were reflected in a statement of its views which appeared as 
an appendix to the Food Surveillance Paper published in December 1993.” 
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Food Surveillance Paper in radionuclides in food 


47. The Committee commented on a report prepared by the Working Party on 
Radionuclides in Food, which comprised a compilation of data from various 
programmes of monitoring of artificial and natural radioactivity in food from 
around nuclear and non-nuclear sites. The report also included data on the food 
supply available to the majority of the population throughout England and Wales. 
Its main purpose was to serve as an information counterpart to the Working Party’s 
first report which was published in 1990.% This previous report was an indicative 
guide to the monitoring programmes for radioactivity in food which exist in the UK. 
The Committee welcomed the report, noting that the food supply was safe from 
radionuclide contamination and that monitoring coverage was good. The Committee 
agreed a statement which will form an annex to the Working Party’s report when it 
is published. 


Food Surveillance Paper on inherent and miscellaneous naturally 
occurring toxicants in food 


48. The Committee considered the first of two Food Surveillance Papers prepared 
by the SGCAFS Working Party on Naturally Occurring Toxicants in Food on 
inherent and miscellaneous naturally occurring toxicants in food. The Committee 
welcomed the report and was encouraged by results of surveillance carried out 
between 1985 and 1992 for paralytic shellfish poisoning (PSP) toxins, diarrhetic 
shellfish poisoning (DSP) toxins, inherent toxicants in herbal products and other 
selected foods, and ethyl carbamate. The Committee was pleased to note the 
effectiveness of surveillance in preventing the incidence of PSP and of the technical 
developments that were taking place. It also welcomed the work of the National 
Poisons Unit in the area of dietary supplements and herbal products and was 
pleased to note that this work was continuing. The Committee has agreed a 
statement which will appear as an annex to the Working Party’s report when it is 
published. 


Food Surveillance Paper on the dietary intake of food additives in the UK 


49. The Committee considered a draft of the first report of the SGCAFS Working 
Party on Food Additives. The report presented the results of the first comprehensive 
survey of food additive usage to be carried out in the UK. It presented a strategy for 
estimating intakes of additives on a per capita approach as the first stage in 
identifying those food additives which might need more intensive investigation. The 
report also provided estimates of per capita daily intakes for individual additives 
and groups of chemically related additives, and also estimates of the overall average 
per capita daily intake of all additives. 


50. The Committee welcomed the development of a strategic approach to the 
estimation of additive intakes outlined in the report and its comments on this and 
the other subjects addressed in the report were reflected in a statement of its views. 
This appeared as an appendix to the Food Surveillance Paper which was published 
in September 1993. 


IV OTHER MATTERS 


Review of food enzymes 


51. Enzymes are specialised proteins that catalyse chemical reactions in living 
cells. They can be extracted from biological sources (animals, plants and micro- 
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organisms) and used to catalyse a number of useful reactions during the production 
of foods: for example, in the production of glucose syrups from starch. 


52. Although the use of food enzymes is covered by the general provisions of the 
Food Safety Act 1990, as a class they are not specifically regulated. In its 1982 
Review of Enzymes, the FAC’s predecessor (the Food Additives and Contaminants 
Committee) advised that enzyme use should be regulated. This is a matter for the 
EC’s Single Market programme and there are now indications that the EC 
Commission is considering whether regulation is desirable. In the meantime the 
FAC has been asked to approve enzymes at the national level. 


53. In 1993 the Committee agreed an order of priority for dealing with applications 
for the approval of enzymes added to foods. It concluded that it would not be 
sensible to undertake a full review of all food enzymes, since this would take a 
considerable amount of time and would probably be overtaken by events in 
Brussels. However, it identified three categories of enzyme which ought to be 
evaluated in the near future and the situation will be reassessed once these have 
been dealt with: 


(a) enzymes whose evaluation had been requested by Ministers or by other expert 
committees, such as the Advisory Committee on Novel Foods and Processes 
(ACNFP); 


(b) enzymes whose evaluation is required in connection with issues coming before 
the Committee, such as proposals for EC legislation or amendments to UK 
commodity regulations; and 


(c) enzymes derived from genetically modified organisms (GMOs) where 
submissions were received by MAFF before June 1993. 


54. The priority given to enzymes derived from GMOs reflects the increasing 
interest in the use of GMOs, both from consumers and from the food industry. It 
does not, however, imply that the Committee considers these to be a greater safety 
risk than enzymes from other sources. 


55. Where a new enzyme activity is involved, the Committee will consider a case of 
need, using the criteria currently applied to food additives. Safety advice will be 
sought from the COT. In carrying out its assessment, the COT will expect 
submissions to follow its Guidelines for the Safety Assessment of Microbial Enzyme 
Preparations Used in Food.” The FAC will then consider the safety advice as well 
as evaluating any labelling considerations, quality assurance procedures and 
suitable specifications, before advising Ministers. 


56. The Committee has already considered two lipase enzymes used in a novel food 
process involving the enzymatic interesterification of oils and fats. It agreed that 
the data on these lipases should be referred to the COT and ACNFP for an 
assessment of their safety-in-use. 


EC scientific co-operation 


57. The Committee considered the possible implications of an EC Directive on 
Scientific Co-operation” which could result in a greater reliance by the UK on the 
safety evaluations of the SCF. The Committee supported the principle of a co- 
operation procedure which would minimise duplication of effort by the COT and 
SCF, but was keen to see its strong relationship with the COT continue. It noted 
that the FAC would still be required to consider cases of need for food additives and 
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that the COT would continue to consider the toxicity of substances where there 
were health concerns or where a UK negotiating line was required for Brussels. The 
Committee also noted the potential role for the COT in carrying out assessments for 
the SCF. It recognised that a strong channel of communication needed to be 
established between the SCF and the FAC. 


Food Law Deregulation Plan 


58. The Committee considered how the Ministry’s Food Law Deregulation Plan 
(reported in a News Release issued in September 1993°) and deregulation 
principles might affect its future work and its advice to Ministers. It agreed that in 
preparing advice to Ministers on possible regulatory or non-regulatory action, it 
should in future consider the economic implications in so far as information is 
available, rather than leave them to be taken into consideration at a later stage. 


Assessing consumers’ perceptions of food-related risks 


59. The Committee last discussed this subject in May 1992. Since that time, under 
a MAFF-commissioned research project, a prototype system has been developed for 
gathering data about consumers’ perceptions of food-related risks. Two members of 
the Committee had been involved in testing the system and the Committee received 
a demonstration. It considered that the system could prove to be a useful tool in 
producing data which could be used alongside traditional scientific data in 
formulating policy advice. 
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ANNEX | 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMITTEE AND ITS RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER 
COMMITTEES 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMITTEE 


Assessment of food additives 


1. The use of food additives in the UK is controlled by the Food Safety Act 1990. 
For most classes of additives, only those listed in Regulations made under the Act 
may be added to food, although they will in future be subject to specific controls 
under EC and UK implementing legislation. If a manufacturer requests that a new 
additive should be included in the relevant list or that a new use should be allowed 
for an additive already on the list, it is for the FAC to consider whether there is a 
genuine need for that additive or use. With the benefit of safety advice from the 
COT or from the SCF, the Committee formulates advice to Ministers who then 
decide whether or not the relevant Regulations should be amended. Existing 
permitted additives and uses are also periodically reassessed. 


Risk assessment 


2. Risk assessment is a means of estimating potential harm. Any additive or other 
substance intentionally added to food is subject to risk assessment prior to approval 
and existing ones are reconsidered in the light of new data or changes in intake 
levels (see paragraphs 3 and 5). Chemical contaminants are unintentional additions 
arising through a variety of routes (e.g. natural toxicants such as mycotoxins; soil 
contaminants such as metals; contaminants of intentional additives or by-products 
formed from intentional additives) and may therefore be harder to quantify than 
substances added intentionally. The Committee draws on the detailed work of the 
COT, other advisory committees and MAFF Food Science Divisions in order to 
assess risk. 


38. For substances which are not genotoxic carcinogens, the COT provides its 
advice in the form of an acceptable intake. If intakes of a particular substance in the 
human diet are likely to increase because of new uses or changing dietary patterns, 
so that there is a possibility of acceptable intakes being exceeded, the Committee 
will then advise on the management of that risk. It might, for example, recommend 
maximum levels of use of a new substance or that its use should be unlimited or 
prohibited. Chemical contaminants found in food may be judged by the same 
criteria as additives, though the measurement of absolute levels may present a 
greater practical challenge. Intake factors for certain contaminants may be subject 
to greater variation due to external factors. For example, natural toxicant levels 
may depend on ambient conditions both of growth and storage. Thus the 
complementary exercises of risk assessment and risk management become more 
complex. A regular system of monitoring is therefore essential. When new data 
concerning a currently approved additive or known contaminant are presented to 
the Committee, it may modify its previous advice on risk management. 
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4. In recent years the Committee’s role in the risk assessment and risk 
management procedure has grown, largely as a consequence of the change in format 
of the safety advice offered by the COT. In the past the COT offered its advice in the 
form of categories A to E, which defined the degree of suitability of a food additive 
for use in food. The COT, in line with most expert advisory committees on food 
safety, now issues its advice in a numerical form as an acceptable daily intake 
(ADI). (When the estimated consumption of an additive is expected to be well below 
any numerical value that would ordinarily be assigned to it, an ADI “not specified” 
may be allocated.) The ADI has most recently been defined by the WHO as “an 
estimate of the amount of a food additive, expressed on a bodyweight basis, that can 
be ingested daily over a lifetime without appreciable health risk.” This change has 
meant that the FAC has become responsible for the final stage of the safety 
evaluation in so much as the advice in the form of an ADI needs to be interpreted 
against current and likely future intakes of the additive concerned. This is 
necessary in order to determine whether advice on risk management is required to 
maintain intakes by UK consumers within acceptable limits. 


Risk management 


5. Where a potential risk to consumers is identified, the FAC balances this risk 
against evidence of possible benefit to consumers from the use of the substance or 
consumption of the food which may contain a contaminant. This allows the FAC to 
recommend strategies for the effective management of food chemical risks. In order 
to maintain intakes within acceptable levels, current and future uses of additives 
may need to be restricted. Similarly, the presence of chemical contaminants in a 
food may either require physical or chemical removal of the contaminant or the 
introduction of controls. In other cases, it may be more appropriate to issue advice 
to potentially vulnerable groups of the population who might otherwise be in danger 
of exceeding acceptable intakes. 


Labelling 


6. Food labelling is controlled by the Food Safety Act 1990 and the Food Labelling 
Regulations 1984 (as amended) which implement the EC Food Labelling Directive 
1979. The Directive largely harmonises food labelling legislation throughout the 
Community and there is now very little scope for unilateral national measures 
except for foods which are sold loose, including those sold in catering 
establishments. The Committee advises Ministers on labelling issues within this 
context. It advises on general policy, for example, in relation to EC proposals and it 
considers the need for special labelling for certain categories and individual 
products. The FAC’s Report of its Review of Food Labelling and Advertising 1990 
set out the Committee’s broad philosophy in this area and stressed the importance 
of clear, accurate and informative labelling, with which Ministers agreed. 


The European aspect 


7. A further and increasingly important aspect of the Committee’s role relates to 
the harmonisation of legislation on matters of food safety, labelling and consumer 
protection throughout the EC. The FAC is one element of a wide process of 
consultation and advice to Ministers which helps form the basis for a negotiating 
position in Brussels on those matters. A large number of detailed measures still 
remain to be agreed following the establishment of the Single European Market and it is 
important that the UK plays a significant role in the formulation of EC legislation. 
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RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER GOVERNMENT ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


8. The FAC was formed in November 1983, following the amalgamation of the 
Food Additives and Contaminants Committee (FACC) and the Food Standards 
Committee (FSC). It forms part of a network of committees that advises 
Government on many different aspects of food. The maintenance of close links 
between these committees is vital to the Government’s role in ensuring the 
continued safety of our food supply. The following paragraphs explain the FAC’s 
relationship with some of these other committees. 


Committee on Toxicity of Chemicals in Food, Consumer Products and the 
Environment (COT) 


9. The FAC works very closely with the COT, whose members are appointed by 
the Government’s Chief Medical Officer (CMO) and whose remit is to advise on the 
toxic risk to humans of a wide range of substances affecting everyday life. The 
Chairman of the COT, Professor Frank Woods, is also a member of the FAC. Part of 
the COT’s role is to evaluate data submitted in support of requests for approval of 
new additives or uses as well as other relevant information and it then advises the 
FAC on their safety-in-use. This role may, however, be partly subsumed by the SCF 
and by greater EC co-operation under the Scientific Co-operation Directive 
(discussed in paragraph 57, page 11). The FAC takes full account of this advice in 
formulating its subsequent recommendations to Ministers. The COT also carries out 
regular reviews of existing substances to ensure, with the aid of more modern 
analytical techniques and knowledge, that there are no new safety concerns. The 
FAC, in its role of risk assessment and risk management, therefore has to consider 
this safety advice in the context of actual and likely future intakes of the substance 
by UK consumers, in order to advise Ministers of any restrictions on food use which 
might be required. 


Advisory Committee on Novel Foods and Processes (ACNFP) 


10. The ACNFP is appointed to advise Health and Agriculture Ministers on 
matters relating to the manufacture of novel foods or foods produced by novel 
processes. The FAC, COT and the ACNFP work closely together at all times, such 
co-operation being illustrated by the way in which they liaise over their 
considerations of different aspects of the application of genetic modification to food 
production. Professor Frank Woods, Chairman of the COT and a member of the 
FAC, is also a member of the ACNFP. 


Steering Group on Chemical Aspects of Food Surveillance (SGCAFS) 


11. The SGCAFS co-ordinates surveillance of the chemical safety, food authenticity 
and nutritional value of the food supply. Much of its work is carried out through 
specialist working parties which cover the broad areas making up the Steering 
Group’s current programme. All of this work is reported in Food Surveillance 
Papers which are published by HMSO. The FAC considers the draft papers and. 
then, in conjunction with advice from the COT, comments on them in the form of an 
FAC statement, which is normally included as an appendix to the relevant Food 
Surveillance Paper. 


Advisory Committee on the Microbiological Safety of Food (ACMSF) 


12. The ACMSF advises Health and Agriculture Ministers on the risk to humans of 
micro-organisms which are used or occur in or on food and on matters relating to 
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the microbiological safety of food. Two members of the FAC, Professor Douglas 
Georgala and Ms Barbara Saunders, are also members of the ACMSF. 


Advisory Committee on Pesticides (ACP) 


13. The ACP advises Ministers on any matters relating to the control of pests, 
including the regulatory control of pesticides. The ACP takes into account any likely 
residue of pesticides that may be left in finished food products. The FAC recognises 
that this is a matter of consumer concern and keeps in touch with the ACP’s work. 


Veterinary Products Committee (VPC) 


14. The VPC advises Ministers on the safety, quality and efficacy of veterinary 
medicinal products as defined in the Medicines Act 1968 and promotes the collection 
and investigation of information relating to adverse reactions. Like the ACP, the 
VPC considers consumer safety in terms of residues which might enter the food 
chain. The FAC therefore keeps in touch with developments in this area. 


Committee on Medical Aspects of Food Policy (COMA) 


15. The COMA is a committee of experts chaired by the CMO. It provides the 
Government with independent advice on matters relating to nutrition, diet and 
health. Although COMA meets only twice a year, it operates through a system of 
sub-committees and expert panels set up to report to COMA on particular matters. 
Each sub-committee is chaired by a member of COMA. The FAC seeks the advice of 
COMA on specific nutritional matters, such as the nutritional implications of new 
developments in fat replacers. 
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ANNEX II 


LIST OF FAC MEMBERS 


Members of the Committee are appointed for their personal expertise and do not 
represent particular interests. In general they are drawn from the areas of 
academia, the food industry, food law enforcement and consumer affairs. 


FAC MEMBERSHIP DURING 1993 


Ewan S Page (Chairman) BSc MA PhD . 


DSc CBIM FBCS C eng FASA 


Professor Douglas Georgala (Deputy 
Chairman) CBE PhD FIFST 


Margaret Ashwell BSc PhD FIFST 
FRSH 


Denis Cumming (until October 1993) 
Robin Evans BSc MChemA CChem 
FRSC AIFST 


Mrs Joy Hardinge BSc FIFST 


Professor Marian Hicks OBE BSc PhD 
DSc FRCPath 


Roger Manley OBE FITSA 
Miss Patricia Mann FCAM FIPA 
CMInst FRSA 


Tom Martin BSc MIFST FIBrew 


Mrs Jill Moore OBE 


Richard Pugh BSc PhD CChem FRSC 
FIFST FRSA (from November 1993) 


i 


Retired Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Reading 


Director of Food Research, AFRC and 
Director of the Institute of Food 
Research 


Science Director, British Nutrition 
Foundation 


Director of Quality Assurance, Safeway 
ple 


Public Analyst, Tayside Regional 
Council 


Head of Legislation (Flavours and 
Ingredients), Quest International 


Science Director, United Biscuits (UK) 
Ltd, Group Research and Development 
Centre 


County Fair Trading and Advice 
Officer, Cheshire County Council 


Director of External Affairs, J Walter 
Thompson Company Ltd 


Technical Director, Carlsberg-Tetley 
Brewing Ltd 


Member of the National Consumer 
Council (until May 1993) and Vice- 
President of the National Federation of 
Consumer Groups. Member of the Meat 
and Livestock Commission’s Consumer 
Committee 


Technical Director, Tesco Stores Ltd 


Mrs Barbara Saunders BA 


John Stevens BSc PhD 


Roger Whitehead CBE BSc MA PhD 
CBiol FIBiol Hon MRCP 


Professor Frank Woods BSc BM BCh 
D Phil FFPM FRCP (Lond and Edin) 


Freelance Consultant on Consumer 
Policy, Member of the European 
Commission’s Consumer Consultative 
Committee 


Technical Director, St Ivel Ltd 


Director of the Medical Research 
Council’s Dunn Nutrition Unit, 
Cambridge, UK and The Gambia, West 
Africa 


Head of the Department of Medicine 
and Pharmacology, Royal Hallamshire 
Hospital and Dean of the University of 
Sheffield Medical School, Faculty of 
Medicine and Dentistry 


Officials of the Food Advisory Committee Secretariat 


Administrative Secretary: 


Scientific Secretary: 


Administrative Assessor: 


Scientific Assessor: 


Department of Health Assessor: 


Minutes Secretary: 
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Miss B J Richards 

Dr D H Watson BSc PhD 

DMS CBiol MIBiol CChem FRSC 
RC McKinley 

Dr J C Sherlock BSc PhD CChem 
FRSC FIFST 


Dr N Lazarus MB BCh BSc PhD 
FRCPath 


Mrs S Cooke 
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ANNEX V 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 
ACMSF Advisory Committee on the Microbiological Safety of Food 
ACNFP Advisory Committee on Novel Foods and Processes 
ACP Advisory Committee on Pesticides 
ADI Acceptable daily intake 


COMA Committee on Medical Aspects of Food Policy 


COT Committee on Toxicity of Chemicals in Food, Consumer Products and the 
Environment 
DH Department of Health 


FAC Food Advisory Committee 

FACC Food Additives and Contaminants Committee 

FAO Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
FSC Food Standards Committee 

FSD Food Safety Directorate (MAFF) 

JECFA Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Food Additives 
MAFF Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 

MCA Medicines Control Agency (DH) 

PTWI __— Provisional tolerable weekly intake 

SCF Scientific Committee for Food 

SGCAFS Steering Group on Chemical Aspects of Food Surveillance 
VPC Veterinary Products Committee 


WHO World Health Organization 
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